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EDITORIALS 


Canning Trade” is the first of Volume 75. That 

means we are starting our 75th year of publica- 
tion, for each volume represents a full year of 52 
weekly issues. So that this is the 3,849th issue of 
the canners’ favorite trade journal published by 
the Judge family since the first issue published in 
1878 by founder, Edward 8S. Judge. 3,849 weeks of 
continuous publication is an amazing record, credit 
for which, of course, is due our forebears, who success- 
fully met and overcame the difficulties of strikes, wars, 
depressions and the Baltimore fire, during which our 
plant was leveled to the ground. But these were not 
the type of men looking for credit, nor are we. Rather 
we are most conscious of, and thankful for our large 
family of loyal readers, and for the continuing support 
of our good friends, the advertisers, who make this 
publication possible. To all of these, readers and 
advertisers, we pledge a renewed effort as we approach 
our 75th birthday, to make this little journal more 
interesting, more informative, and more helpful. To 
this end please consider this an open invitation to each 
and every one of you to always feel free to pass along 
your suggestions for improvement. 


THE ALMANAC—Also with this issue we proudly 
present the 37th Edition of the “Almanac”. To the 
many, many contributors, who make possible this 
annual collection of valuable references not found else- 
where under one cover, our sincere thanks. There 
are 342 pages, packed and jammed with reference ma- 
terial needed daily by every food processor, the largest 
edition ever published, 24 pages larger than any other 
edition.—51 pages devoted to Pack, Stock, Shipment 
and other statistics, including Imports, Quartermaster 
Purchases, etc.; 23 pages of the Pure Food Law, and 
68 pages of Standards promulgated under that law; 
76 pages of Grades, 11 pages of Associations, 14 pages 
of Label Weights, Can Sizes, Box Requirements, Con- 
version Factors, etc., 15 pages of Crop Statistics, 57 
pages of Advertising by 140 Advertisers, 14 pages of 
detailed Index, Where to Buy Machinery and Supplies, 
etc. There are many new additions in this 1952 issue. 
Stocks and shipments figures for most commodities 
are included and placed conveniently with the packs. 
Statistics on fish have been enlarged, Fruit Spread 
Production and Baby Food Production, Stocks and 
Shipments have been added. For those interested in 
added or changed Brokerage Representation, there’s 
a list of the more progressive houses. Regular fea- 
tures, such as the listing of separate packs by States 
for 14 years for comparison, and total packs as far 
back as statistics are available, are continued of 
course. Where possible the packs are given by quality 


\J canning SEVENTY-FIVE—This issue of “The 
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also. The information is completely up to date, listing 
as it does stocks on hand all the way up to June 1 of 
this year. The Set-Aside Order is corrected up to 
July 3. And so it goes, on and on. We believe and 
hope the industry will continue to find this it’s most 
important daily reference manual: May we suggest 
an hour or two of “thumbing” to familiarize yourself 
with its many valuable references. One word of cau- 
tion. Please place orders for extra copies for your 
field men, your quality control department, your sales 
force, and other key employes at an early date. From 
year to year it seems impossible for us to anticipate 
this ever increasing demand. 


BEAN PICKER ON THE WAY—As we write these 
lines we have just returned from a field demonstration 
of the new Chisholm-Ryder Bean Picker. Out on the 
Foard Brothers farm near Glen Arm, Maryland, where 
some 400 acres of beans are grown for canning, some 
45 to 50 bean canners, machinery and supplymen, col- 
lege professors, and others, watched the machine in 
operation with a critical eye. Some thought the ma- 
chine harvested too much trash along with the beans. 
Let’s say most of those observing thought that. A 
few, very few, thought too many beans were left on 
the vines; none complained of damage to the beans; 
some wondered why a chain had to break, but not too 
many took that too seriously. Practically everyone in 
attendance seemed to agree that the mechanical bean 
picker was well on its way to the production line. One 
seasoned observer, who remembers the first pea viners, 
remarked that this machine already is further ad- 
vanced than were most other machines of revolution- 
ary design when they were put on the production line. 
Machines of this nature, it seems, must be developed 
slowly, at least during the devlopment stage. How- 
ever, when we look back it seems but a short time. It 
hardly seems possible now, that the first published 
article on Oliver Stevenson’s revolutionary new idea 
to pick sweet corn appeared in this journal as late 
as the fall of 1945. 


No, all of the bugs are not yet out of the new bean 
picker. It’s reasonable, however, to believe, that there 
will be few left after this season. While not too many 
bean canners will be able to buy mechanical bean pick- 
ers next season, it seems rather certain that a great 
many more will be available in ’54. Even at its present 
stage of development, it’s interesting to note that the 
Virginia canner who a week or two ago demonstrated 
the present machine, which incidentally does not con- 
tain many of the new improvements, is most anxious 
to have the machine back to use ir actual field work 
after the demonstration in Maryland. 
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Not Responsible for lost Anpetites 


NOT RESPONSIBLE 
FOR LOST APPE- 
TITES — Oregon 4-H 
“Teenage Hostesses” 
learn new and easy 
tricks in the art of pre- 
paring tasty meals 
from canned foods. Girls 
from all Oregon coun- 
ties attended the “Teen- 
age Hostess” classes 
conducted by Miss Wil- 
ma Sledge, field home 
economist for Ameri- 
can Can Compnay, at 
Oregon State College 
recently. 


“THE TOMATO” 


Tomatoes are the most versatile fruit 
in the world, says “Look” magazine in 
its regular food feature of the issue of 
July 29 on sale July 15. The two-page, 
4-color feature tells the magazine’s more 
than 18 million readers, that there are 
more than 200 commercial varieties of 
the tomato preserved in more ways than 
any other vegetable, or rather more than 
any other fresh crop, for the tomato is 
botanically a fruit. Speaking of its ver- 
satility the article calls to the attention 
of its readers the fact that canned 
stewed tomatoes are now found on the 
grocery shelves. It’s bound to create 
attention just as the new packs are hit- 
ting the market. Excerpts from the 
article are reproduced below. 


“Tomatoes are getting better. Once 
grown only for their beauty, and used in 
decorative arrangements (Look’s photo 
opposite is patterned after a nineteenth- 
century French print), tomatoes are the 
most popular fresh crop in the world— 
botanically a fruit, served most often as 
a vegetable. In the U. S., the $259,839,- 
000 tomato crop is second only to pota- 
toes in vegetables. Tomatoes in cans 
account for the most-used prepared soup 
in the country; the ready-to-drink juice 
American families buy most often; the 


much-in-demand tomato sauce for dishes . 


from spaghetti to shrimp creole; the bot- 
tled catsup and chili sauce which com- 
plete the all-American hamburger. News 
on market shelves: canned stewed toma- 
toes prepared with onions, green pepper, 
sugar and spice in grandmother’s sweet- 
sour style, to serve chilled in salads, add 
extra savor to soups, sauces. No doubt 
about it, the tomato is preserved in more 
ways than any other vegetable. 

All told, more than 200 commercial 


varieties now offer individual taste and 
colors. They share in high vitamin C 


content (an average tomato supplies 
half the day’s vitamin C needs); they 
offer juicy refreshment with few calories 
—just 30 to a medium-sized tomato. 


Universally used canned tomato soups, 
sauces and relishes represent the ideal 
tomato flavor for many Americans who 
have never even tasted these dishes 
home-cooked. The only debate about the 
everywhere-accepted tomato is how to 
pronounce its name: Some say to-mah-to, 
some say to-may-to, and both are cor- 
rect.” 


IN LIBBY POST 


J. R. Dien has been appointed Super- 
intendent of the Libby, McNeill & Libby 


quick freeze plant at Mt. Vernon, Wash- . 


ington, Arthur 


Sheldon. 


succeeding the late 


COVER PHOTO 


The role played by the tin can 
in nurturing America’s high stand- 
ard of living was portrayed on 
Tiny Ruffner’s popular “Kitchen 
Kapers” show over New York 
City’s WJZ-TV recently by D. T. 
McFadden, assistant manager of 
sales of American Can Company’s 
Atlantic Division. The highly rated 
daytime show’s audience heard 
about the more than 1,500 food and 
non-food products now packed in 
metal, fibre, and composite metal- 
and-fibre containers; some of them 
shown to the audience are on the 
table in front of Mr. Ruffner and 
Mr. McFadden. The latter empha- 
sized that the modern container 
has won as indispensable a place 
in American life as the telephone, 
the automobile, and electric power. 


RELAY SILENCES, 
RESETS SIGNALS 


A new alarm-silencing relay that is 
automatically reset has been introduced 
by the Industrial division of Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell Regulator Company to 
replace old-style manual alarm shut-offs 
for processing control systems. 

Whenever a control] system includes an 
audible alarm such as a horn or bell, 
it is often necessary to use manual 
means to turn off the signal after it has 
been energized, it was explained. This 
is usually done by wiring the alarm 
through a knife-switch or by using a 
reset pushbutton. It often happens that 
after the conditions that caused an 
alarm have been corrected, a worker for- 
gets to close the switch or push the reset 
button with the result that the alarm 
becomes inoperaive and the process goes 
forward without benefit of the control. 

The new relay provides a method for 
shutting down the alarm while insuring 
automatic reset when the alarm condi- 
tion is corrected. A red pilot light on 
the relay warns until the alarm circuit 
has been cleared. In operation, when the 
controller switch makes contact, the 
alarm and pilot light are energized. 
When the operator pushes a button on 
the front of the relay, the alarm is stop- 
ped, but the pilot lights remains ener- 
gized. The light will go out when the 
improper condition is corrected and the 
relay is then ready for the next cycle. 


BROKER IN SALES POST 


Wallace H. Spalding, for many years 
associated with Koehler-Spalding Com- 
pany, Louisville food brokers, has been 
appointed Sales Manager of the Food 
Products Manufacturing Division of 
Huter-Quest & Company of Louisville. 
Mr. Spalding plans to market the com- 
pany’s food products through food 
brokers. 
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Factory Control of 


Extraneous Matter 


in Tomato Products 


By W. V. EISENBERG 
Food and Drug Administration 


I would like to discuss some of the 
highlights of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration’s laboratory and_ inspectional 
activities in the tomato products field as 
they affect factory control of extraneous 
matter in tomato products. The two most 
important types of extraneous matter or 
contaminants from the standpoint of fre- 
quency of occurrence are (1) decomposed 
tomato material from improperly sorted 
and trimmed tomatoes and from slime 
accumulations on unclean equipment and 
(2) fly eggs and maggots from fly- 
infested raw stock or from a fly-infested 
factory. 


The Howard mold count method and 
other microscopic methods such as those 
used for the detection of rot fragments 
and machinery slime, all of which are 
based on mold filaments as the diag- 
nostic character, are available for judg- 
ing the finished product with respect to 
the presence of decomposed tomato ma- 
terial. The Administration relies also 
on factory inspections as a means of 
enforcing the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. The inspector takes scrap- 
ings of any slimy accumulations and 
makes a thorough examination of equip- 
ment to judge proper cleaning. He exam- 
ines the sorted and trimmed stock to 
judge the effectiveness of this operation 
in eliminating rotten tomatoes. 


For years, these laboratory and in- 
spectional techniques have been used by 
the Administration. They supplement 
each other and give a complete picture of 
a factory’s operations, thus enabling the 
Administration to judge each case on its 


Address delivered at the Canning Problems Con- 
ference of the National Canners Association, Jan- 
uary, 1952. 

1 Microscopical Studies on Tomato Products, 
U.S.D.A,. Bull. 581, October 6, 1917. 
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merits. This, as you will appreciate, is 
frequently quite desirable in view of the 
many factors involved in problems con- 
cerning mold and decomposed material. 


HOWARD’S FINDINGS 


What are some of these factors? The 
Late B. J. Howard in his pioneering 
work published in 1917, entitled “Micro- 
scopical Studies on Tomato Products’ 
expressed the general situation sur- 
rounding this problem. He said, “A low 
mold count does not necessarily indicate 
sound stock, but a high mold count al- 
ways indicates bad stock or improper 
handling.” Improper handling refers to 
slimy tomato accumulations on unclean 
equipment. His work shows the rela- 
tionship between the percentage of cut- 
out rot and the mold count on factory 
samples of tomato pulp. Mr. Howard 
connected points on a graph which 
showed minimum amounts of rot for a 
given mold count and obtained a zone 
or range of possible mold counts corre- 
sponding to a given amount of rot. It 
was apparent that there would not be 
an equal contribution of mold filaments 
from the various types and sources of 
rot in proportion to the amounts of unfit 
material. On objective basis, therefore, 
Mr. Howard correlated the mold count 
with the minimum amount of rot present. 


What is the significance of Mr. How- 
ard’s calculations from an enforcement 
standpoint? He realized that it was in- 
evitable that in many cases involving 
poor sorting and trimming, or other ob- 
jectionable conditions contributing rot, 
finished tomato products with mold 
counts of less than 25 percent would 
result. This is the mold count figure 
which he considered, as early as 1917, 
could easily be met by good manufactur- 


ing practice. On this basis, examination 
of his experiments shows that in 7 out of 
39 daily operations sampled, or approxi- 
mately 18 percent, the mold count was 
appreciably lower than 25 percent al- 
though the operations were not con- 
ducted under good factory practice be- 
cause more than 1 percent cut-out rot 
was present. 


It is obvious that certain limitations 
surround the use of the mold count 
method. Since the method is based on 
the recognition of mold. filaments in a 
comminuted, processed product, rots 
which are caused by bacteria, viruses, 
and physiological causes, unaccompanied 
by mold, are not detected by means of 
the method. In addition, different types 
of mold exert different effects on the 
mold count. A study was conducted by 
the microanalytical laboratory on differ- 
ent types of tomato rot selected from 
tomato fields and growers’ deliveries to 
canning plants in Indiana. 


The problem illustrated by the above 
studies is one that has been brought 
home to our inspectors in many of their 
tomato factory inspections. Instances 
have arisen where large amounts of rot- 
ten tomatoes are getting by the sorting 
and trimming operations. On being ad- 
vised of this situation by the inspector, 
some plant managers have sought to 
excuse such operations by claiming that 
their mold counts are not excessive. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
control of this problem should be con- 
cerned primarily with actual factory 
operations themselves. The mold count 
should be considered only as a check on 
the proper selection and sorting of raw 
materials in the factory. The primary 
control of rot should be exercised by 
supervision of packing operations. A 
high mold count is a post-mortem obser- 
vation of conditions in the plant con- 
tributing rot. This brings us to con- 
sideration of actual plant conditions 
themselves and means of control to ex- 
clude rot. The two factors involved in 
factory control of rot of utmost impor- 
tance are (1) control of raw stock and 
(2) an effective sorting and trimming 
system geared to the type of raw stock 
being handled. 


CONTROL OF RAW STOCK 


The type of raw stock being handled 
is probably the most important consider- 
ation facing the quality control man. If 
the raw stock is good seemingly any 
system of sorting and trimming may ap- 
pear efficient. It is obvious that the test 
of a plant’s sorting and trimming system 
will arise mainly when the raw stock 
contains a large percentage of tomatoes 
requiring sorting and trimming. The 
important question facing factory man- 
agement at such a time is whether the 
factory’s sorting and trimming system 
is geared to handle such stock. This is 
an individual problem and will vary 
among different plants. The decision to 
accept raw stock requiring considerable 
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trimming should be governed by the 
plant’s ability to adjust operations to 
handle such stock. The cost factor is an 
important element in this decision. The 
use of federal-state grading in the pur- 
chase of tomatoes is helpful in control of 
raw stock. A premium price for high 
quality tomatoes and a penalty for deliv- 
ering culls should encourage growers to 
deliver good stock to the plant. It is to 
the canners’ advantage to be aware at 
all times of the type of raw stock that 
is being run. 


SORTING AND TRIMMING 


Most sorting systems generally are 
modifications of either the single belt or 
the divided belt sorting table. Either 
system is capable of doing a good job if 
properly used. 

The divided belt system has a great 
deal of merit when the stock requires 
considerable attention. It can be used in 
a flexible manner and can be readily ad- 
justed to the raw stock being run. With 
the belt divided into three lanes and the 
washed tomatoes feeding to the two outer 
lanes, only totally sound and trimmed 
tomatoes are placed in the center lane. 
In this manner all tomatoes are handled 
by either the sorters or trimmers. The 
sorters at the head of the belt move all 
perfectly sound tomatoes into the center 
lane. The tomatoes remaining in the 
two outside lanes pass to the trimmers. 
By this method only good tomatoes can 
go through unless bad material is care- 
lessly thrown into the center lane. A 
final inspection at the end of the center 
lane can guard against this. Although 
this system requires more handling of 
the tomatoes than the single belt, such 
extra effort is well expended when a 
large proportion of the fruit requires 
trimming. If a glut of bad tomatoes con- 
fronts the sorters and trimmers so that 
they cannot keep up with them, the part- 
ly rotten tomatoes do not go into the 
product. The divided belt is easily inte- 
grated into setting up the sorting and 
trimming as two separate operations. 
Attempts to combine sorting and trim- 
ming can result in poor sorting and poor 
trimming. 

The single belt system can also be em- 
ployed effectively. One of the most com- 
mon errors in the use of this system is 
the employment of extremely long belts 
instead of more and shorter ones. There 
is an economy of handling and less rough 
treatment with shorter belts as well as 
better opportunity for sorting and trim- 
ming. There is also more opportunity to 
deploy some of the belts to handle raw 
stock requiring special care. 

One type of sorting and trimming 
operation which has propably resulted in 
more trouble than any other is one in 
which a single belt is used for the prepa- 
ration of canned tomatoes with the resi- 
dual tomatoes being used for a com- 
minuted product. Too frequently in such 
operation, sorting and trimming is per- 
formed on scalded tomatoes and unfit 
skins and cores from canning are used. 
Sorting of scalded tomatoes is particu- 
_larly difficult because the scalding ob- 


secures the rot. Sorting and trimming to 
remove rot in such operation should be 
done before scalding. If skins and cores 
are to be used, the peelers must be made 
to realize that all decayed portions 
should be eliminated. This dual func- 
tion of the peelers may make this prac- 
tice unsuitable with many types of raw 
stock. 


FLY INFESTATION— 
A FACTORY CONTROL PROBLEM 


Tomato packers are well aware of the 
hazards to their products arising from 
fly-infested stock or fly-infested prem- 
ises. Again it is well to emphasize that 
control of factory operations is the pri- 
mary safeguard for production of whole- 
some products rather than a test on the 
finished product. 


In the manufacture of strained tomato 
products, the cyclones, finishers and 
other equipment disintergrate many of 
the fly eggs and maggots. Maggots over 
2 mm in length seldom survive the proc- 
ess to be recoverabe as such from the fin- 
ished product. Experiments have shown 
that less than half of the eggs and small 
larvae will go through the cyclone and 
finisher screens. Homogenization disin- 
tegrates all eggs and larvae. A sample of 
juice showing 60 eggs per 100 grams by 
the microscopic method showed none after 
homogenization at a pressure of 2,000 
pounds per square inch. This serves to 
emphasize that the objective examination 
may not reveal the full extent of the 
fly infestation. The complete picture and 
significance of the objective findings are 
freauently revealed only by observations 
of the raw material and conditions under 
which it is held and processed. 

Aim your control of fly infestation at 
factory operations rather than a test of 
the finished product. Test the raw stock 
for fly infestation; check the dry sorting 
and washing to see if soft rots and 
cracked tomatoes that may harbor eggs 
and maggots are eliminated or trimmed; 
examine the premises frequently for 
accumulations of refuse and spillings 
which may serve as possible breeding 
grounds for flies; and test equipment for 
accumulation of slime which is especially 
attractive to vinegar flies. 

Factory control of fly infestation is an 
old story.* Most packers are familiar 
with the black-bottom pan method for fly 
eggs and maggots. Effective measures 
of control can be summed up briefly. 


1. Accept only good raw stock. 
2. Handle stock promptly. 


3. Wash stock thoroughly with fre- 
quent changes of water. 


4. Sort and trim effectively to remove 
soft and sour rots and badly cracked 
tomatoes. 


5. Keep premises clean; dispose of 
waste promptly. Accumulations of sour- 
ing juice and tomato material in floor 
drains, on the under side of peeling 
tables, conveyors, and other equipment 
may serve as breeding grounds unless 
they are washed daily. Ditches filled 
with decaying tomato materia] near the 


WESTERN PACKAGING 
EXPOSITION 


Final preparations are being com- 
pleted for the opening of the Western 
Packaging & Materials Handling Ex- 
position at the Los Angeles Shrine Con- 
vention Hall, August 12 - 14. 


The Exposition, is a sellout and ac- 
cording to Clapp & Poliak, Managers, 
would have featured even more exhibi- 
tors had space been available. In total, 
there are 151 national local firms from 
the two industries exhibiting. 


One of the features which has been 
responsible for attracting the unusually 
large attendance from distant points on 
the Pacific Coast and even Eastern 
States is the Second Biennial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Institute being 
scheduled concurrently with the Exposi- 
tion by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Industrial Engineering Division, 
under the direction of Professor John 
Huffman. The Institute, under the guid- 
ance of men who are reputedly top lead- 
ers in the field, will attack many of the 
most puzzling problems facing materials 
handling executives in its morning ses- 
sions on August 13 and 14. 

The Institute will take place in Room 
133 of Founders Hall, University of 
Southern Cailfornia campus, which is 
located close to the Shrine Convention 
Hall. The programs are scheduled from 
8:30 a.m. till 12:00 noon on the two 
days, and may be attended by a regis- 
tration fee of $7.50 or $4.00 for any one 
morning clinic. 

The equipment and material displayed 
at the Exposition will cover the entire 
field of packaging materials and pack- 
aging methods, and the newest machin- 
ery and engineering setups for different 
handling of products through the chan- 
nels of distribution. 

Tickets for admission are available 
through the various exhibitors at the 
Exposition, the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, and from Clapp & Poliak, 
Inc., 341 Madison Avenue, New York, or 
their West Coast office at 681 Market 
Street, San Francisco. There is no 
charge for admission. 


plant may produce enormous numbers of 
flies. The refuse lagoon, if at all neces- 
nary, should be as far from the plant as 
possible and fly breeding in such a place 
should be controlled. Flies in the plant 
should be controlled by frequent spray- 
ing when the plant is not in operation. 


There has been real progress in the 
processing of tomato products since Mr. 
Howard’s pioneer report in 1917 and 
most manufacturers can, and do, produce 
finished products substantially free from 
rot or extraneous matter. With prac- 
tical methods of factory control readily 
available to all there is little excuse for 
the packing of adulterated products. 


2U. S. Food and Drug Administration Notice 
to Tomato Canners January 6, 1934. 
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Busy in the Laboratory 


Attentive in the Classroom 


Food Processing at College of the Pacific 


Canner Sponsored Laboratory Trains Stu- 
dents For Canning Careers And Provides 
The Industry With Rapid Quality 
Control Analyses. 


The Food Processors project is one of 
the youngest institutions on the campus 
of The College of the Pacific. It had its 
origin as an idea of Dr. Robert Burns, 
now President of C.O.P., in 1944 when 
he was assistant to the president. At 
that time, representatives of the Food 
Processing industry suggested that much 
benefit could be derived from the cooper- 
ation of college and industry in the 
training of young people with scientific 
and business background, with special 
application to the food processing in- 
dustry. i 

In May of 1946, three food processing 
companies declared that they would 
sponsor a laboratory set up under the 
jurisdiction of the foundation for quality 
control and analysis of their tomato 
products. At the same time a training 
program was instituted which would 
qualify students to become laboratory 
technicians in this quality control work. 
That first summer only 600 samples were 
analyzed. By contrast it is estimated 
that in the season of 1953 approximately 
5000 samples will be processed. 


ESTABLISHED AS MAJOR COURSE 


A decisive step was taken in the 
spring of 1948. At that time an inter- 
departmental major was established in 
food processing with two major em- 
phases, one in the field of business ad- 
ministration and the other in the field 
of science. Training in the first cate- 
gory prepares young people as accoun- 
tants, foremen, supervisors and junior 
executives in food processing industries. 
Training in the second category trains 
students as laboratory technicians, lab- 
oratory assistants, and with added train- 
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ing, as research directors and adminis- 
trators. 

Each year has seen additions to the 
scope of the work of the foundation. At 
present, work is under way on soil test- 
ing, tests for vitamins in fruit and vege- 
tables, improved methods of quality con- 
trol in tomato products and research in 
sugar concentration of various fruits. 


WELL-EQUIPPED LABORATORY 


There is a well-equipped laboratory of 
twelve rooms, having a total area of 
4,176 square feet. Of this area, 3,401 
square feet is devoted to laboratories and 
a lecture room. Office and library use 
579 square feet of the area, and the re- 
maining area is used for storage and 
equipment. Using these facilities are 
students engaged in work and research 
in the following fields; mycology, ento- 
mology, microphotograph, methods of 
measurements and a_ special studies 
course which enables students to do re- 
search and experimentation in any 
aspect of the food processing or adminis- 
tration fields. The library features cur- 
rent industrial and research periodicals, 
books on procedures, research, legisla- 
tion and other subject material for the 
varied classes and individual research 
projects. 

Because of the variety of valley can- 
neries and industries, the services of the 
Food Processors project provide a varied 
experience in analyses. The Howard 
Mold count is one of the foremost analy- 
sis. It has been performed on tomato 
products, spinach, fruit juices, and con- 
centrates. 

The Wildman Trap Method for insects 
has been employed here since 1946 with 
current modifications as approved by 
National Canners Association in their 
publications and the A.O.A.C. Also 
offered for insect extraction is the method 


developed in the Food Department of 
the Oregon Agricultural Experiment 
Station, by Phillip Gilbert and William 
Filz. This method employs an especially 
constructed separatory funnel. 

A new Beckman pH Meter is used in 
determinations of the pH of soils, syr- 
ups, tomato and fruit products. Solids 
determinations are a major feature at 
Food Processors due to cannery demands 
and also the fine equipment contained in 
the laboratories. An Abbe-Refractome- 
ter, supplemented with a new model 
Zeiss, provides accurate refractometer 
readings. Two analytical balances and 
a vacuum oven capable of drying ninety- 
six samples facilitates total solids analy- 
ses. Specific gravity readings are deter- 
mined from refractive indices. 


OFFER RAPID LAB TESTS 

In addition to the foregoing analyses 
offered, a special seasonal program has 
been in operation for several years. 
Food Processors personnel is responsible 
for getting the samples to the laboratory 
where the testing is done, and having the 
results ready to be returned the same 
day. When requested, the canner is 
phoned immediately, and typed results 
are delivered in person the next day as 
routine procedure. 

The Pacific Research Council functions 
for interdepartmental projects. This 
council is responsible for channeling and 
following through on specific problems. 
The Chemistry department handles vita- 
min assay and assay methods, also color 
testing, temperature relationship, blend- 
ing or mixing problems, and analytical 
methods in general. The Zoology depart- 
ment is active in combating pest prob- 
lems, the most important one being that 
of mosquito abatement. The Botany de- 
partment contributes plant development, 
field inspecting, plant sanitation prob- 
lems and areas of conservation. 
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Corn, both field and sweet, is severely 
ravaged at times by armyworms, cut- 
worms, and fall armyworms. Fortunate- 
ly, the three do not all come together 
and the insects are not widespread in 
damage every year. 


In 1950, Maryland experienced an 
unprecedented outbreak of armyworm 
which progressed from East to West 
through every county. Various small 
grains were the first crops infested; 
from grain fields the armyworms spread 
into adjoining corn. The corn was just 
emerging or as tall as 8 inches when 
attacked. Progress by armyworms from 
the grain into corn was rapid and deva- 
stating. 

The first consideration in this out- 
break was protection of the grain fields. 
Poison bran bait was used to advantage 
but the main control was through appli- 
cation of insecticides by airplane. DDT, 
parathion and toxaphene were used. Of 
these, toxaphene in spray form gave 
best results. 


As armyworms moved into corn fields 
growers continued with the same ma- 
terials — poison bait and _ insecticide 
sprays. Though great numbers of worms 
were poisoned, much corn was destroyed 
and had to be replanted. There was dam- 
age from only one generation of army- 
worms. 


Army worms are present in spots in 
the lower Eastern Shore counties every 
year. They appear first in rank growth 
of grain and are invariably well grown 
when first observed. Some farmers be- 
lieve armyworms come from clover, but 
it is our observation that such worms 
are cutworms. 


CUTWORMS 


This year corn growers on the Eastern 
Shore had much trouble with cutworms 
in their late plantings made in June. 
Most of the damage came from one spe- 
cies, the black cutworm. In Delaware, 
the variagated cutworm was also re- 
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Armyworms and 
Cutworms on Corn 


in Maryland 


By THEO. L. BISSELL 
Extension Entomologist, 
University of Maryland, College Park 


ported. Cutworms work below the sur- 
face of the ground, at the surface, or on 
corn leaves four or five inches tall. Seed- 
lings were sometimes cut off and hidden 
in the burrows. 


The outbreak lasted from about June 
10 to July 5. Two and sometimes three 
successive plantings of corn were de- 
stroyed. Most farmers had never seen 
such an intense or long-continued an 
outbreak. 


As it was late for corn planting when 
the first cutworms were reported, we 
advised replanting and spraying the 
ground with toxaphene, 1% pounds per 
acre, with low gallonage machines, be- 
fore emergence of the corn. This was 
only partially successful in stopping the 
cutworms. Control appeared better when 
spraying was done immediately after 
planting. 

We believe control of cutworms by 
spraying or bait should come _ before 
planting but outbreaks seem unpredict- 
able. There was no clear cut relation 
between cutworm occurrence and previ- 
ous culture. Corn was infested after 
corn stubble, after soybeans, and after 
clover. 


FALL ARMYWORM 


Late corn in Maryland is often at- 
tacked by fall armyworm though none 
has appeared to date. ‘“‘The books” say 
the insects start on grass and migrate to 
corn, but our observations in Georgia 
and Maryland do not agree. Corn is 
attacked in perfectly clean fields. It 
may be only a foot tall. The leaves and 
whorl may be so damaged by worms that 
the tassel does not develop. If corn is 
waist high when attacked, it may out- 
grow the damage but the yield is re- 
duced. Fall armyworms often enter the 
ears and feed on soft grain. 

Spraying with DDT in mineral oil as 
for earworm, or without oil, will control 
armyworm. Control must be started at 
the figrst sign of injury and the spray 
must be directed down into the whorl. 
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BEAN PICKER DEMONSTRATED 
IN MARYLAND 


More than 300 snap bean growers and 
canners from Maryland, Virginia, Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania attended a dem- 
onstration of a mechanical snap bean 
harvester at the Foard Brothers farm, 
Hydes, Maryland, July 15 and 16. In 
addition to the demonstration, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, sponsors of the 
event, conducted experiments to deter- 
mine the efficiency of the harvester. 


The demonstration is the first to be 
held outside New York State, although 
the Ward harvester and similar models 
developed by the Chisholm-Ryder Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, New York, have 
been tested by the manufacturer over a 
period of 5 years. This year, several 
harvesters are being tested in various 
commercial snap bean producing regions 
all over the country to determine the 
effect of climate and other local condi- 
tions on the efficiency of the picker. 


The tests conducted by Dr. Francis 
Stark, and other University of Maryland 
horticulturalists, are designed to deter- 
mine the efficiency of the picker com- 
pared with hand picking, the relative 
costs and yields, and the suitability to 
machine harvesting of four different 
varieties. 


The researchmen are also studying the 
efficiency of the cleaner which is used 
with the harvester. 


This week, the harvester will be used 
for a second picking harvest, in a field 
that had first been picked by hand. Dr. 
Stark explains that this year the beans 
at the Foard Brothers farm are yielding 
heavier on the second picking than on 
the first. Normally, the first picking 
yield is 75 percent of the total, whereas 
this year, the first picking is yielding 
only 35 percent of the total. When the 
mechanical harvester is used, only one 
picking can be obtained, and it is im- 
portant that the picking be timed for 
the period of greatest yield. Dr. Stark 
says. In cases where yields at the time 
of the first harvest are low, it would be 
advantageous to pick the first crop by 
hand and to use the picker on the second 
crop, Dr. Stark explains. 


The mechanical harvester’s success, 
according to the horticulturalists con- 
ducting the demonstration and experi- 
ment, depends largely on the economy 
of harvesting a single crop. Then too, 
bean varieties must be found or devel- 


oped that are adapted for mechanical ' 


harvesting. 


After hand picking of the second crop 
is completed this week, the research men 
will compare the results of hand picking 
with mechanical harvesting and report 
their findings to bean growers and pack- 
ers of the four-state area. 
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DE LUCA HEADS NEW 
CANCO SALES UNIT 


Frank E. De Luca, of Brooklyn, has 
been appointed manager of the newly 
created Long Island sales district of 
American Can Company, B. R. Wood, 
sales manager of the company’s Atlantic 
Division, has announced. 

The new Long Island district, former- 
ly a part of the Division’s Metropolitan 
New York District, includes Connecti- 
cut, all of Long Island, the metropolitan 
area except Manhattan, and Sullivan, 
Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, Rockland, and 
Putnam Counties. The metropolitan dis- 
trict now will include only the borough 
of Manhattan. 

The new district office will be located 
in the company’s plant at 102 43rd 
Street in Brooklyn. 

Mr. De Luca, a veteran of 35 years 
with the company’s sales department, 
las bene assistant sals manager of the 
Manhattan District for the past few 
years. 


DULANY APPOINTMENTS 


John H. Dulany & Son, Ine., Fruit- 
land, Maryland canners and freezers, an- 
nounce the promotion of Woodrow W. 
Lang to Sales Manager of the Canned 
Food Division, and David L. Dulany to 
Assistant Sales Manager of that Divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Lang joined Dulany in 1946 upon 
his discharge from the Service, prior to 
which he served in the Sales Department 
of Swift & Company. For the past two 
years he has been Administrative Assis- 
tant to the Sales Manager of the Canned 
Food Division. 

David Dulany worked in various capa- 
cities with the company before the war 
and then served in the Army four years, 
being discharged as a Second Lieutenant 
in the Quartermaster Corps. He was in 
the Production Division of the company 
for several years and joined the Canned 
Food Sales Division in 1949. 

Albert Wegner who has been Sales 
Manager of the Canned Food Division, 
recently resigned to accept another 
position. 


BEATRICE FOODS 
APPOINTMENTS 


John F. Hazelton, Vice-President and 
District Manager of Beatrice Foods 
Company, and with the firm for over 30 
years, has been appointed Assistant to 
President William G. Karnes, and will 
make his headquarters in Chicago, but 
will continue as District Manager of the 
company’s Indiana and Southern Ohio 
District, a position he has held since 
1945, 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


NORTHRUP, KING 
APPOINTMENT 


James B. Massie has been appointed 
Vice-President of Sales for Northrup, 
King & Company, Minneapolis seedsmen. 
In making the announcement L. M. 
King, President of the firm, said that 
operations had so greatly expanded that 
overall supervision of the sales force is 
now necessary. Mr. Massie has been 
Vice-President of the Lawn Seed Divi- 


JAMES B. MASSIE 


sion since 1948, and prior to that was 
Secretary of the company and worked in 
the production of garden seed and hybrid 
corn. 

Mr. King also announced the appoint- 
ment of Raymond E. Smith as Controller 
of the company. Mr. Smith was for- 
merly staff Assistant of the Controllers 
Department of General Mills and goes 
to Northrup, King after 19 years with 
General Mills to establish an accounting 
and budgeting control system. 


NCA PACK: BULLETINS 


National Canners 
issued its annual Canned Food Pack 
Statistics Bulletins, Part 1 for Vege- 
tables, Part 2 for Fruits. The bulletins 
are a compilation of the 1951 packs of 
major fruits and vegetables, giving the 
industry’s total production of each com- 
modity by can size, and by states where 
packed, with comparisons for previous 
years. The inf rmation is compiled from 
individual re} rts of all canners and 
provides an historical reference work for 
the industry, and a source of informa- 
tion for allied interests and the govern- 
ment. 


Association has 


MORRAL SOLD OUT TO FMC 


The 60-year-old firm of Morral Broth- 
ers, Inc., Morral, Ohio, well known to 
corn canners throughout the country 
these many years, has sold its corn 
husker and cutter manufacturing busi- 
ness to the Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corporation of San Jose, according to 
advice received from O. G. Morral, Presi- 
dent of the firm, last week. The original 
brothers, W. W. and S. E., about the 
year 1887 pioneered in inventing, design- 
ing and manufacturing corn husking 
machinery. They were granted their 
first patent in 1892, which is said to be 
the first patent on rubber rolls for husk- 
ing green corn, and some of the best 
features of the automatic ear placing 
and butt removing device of those first 
machines are still in use today. They 
were also the first to design and manu- 
facture a double husker for green corn. 


Mr. W. W. Morral passed away in 
April of 1944, following shortly there- 
after by his brother, S. E. Morral. 


MARTIN ASCEPTIC CANNING 
SYSTEM EXPANDS 


The James Dole Engineering Company 
plans to occupy its new plant in Redwood 
City, California, on November 1, in line 
with the expansion of the Martin Can- 
ning System. James D. Dole, chairman 
of the board, has advised stockholders 
that 18 Martin units have been made and 
delivered to canners in 11 States. A new 
high-speed unit that will triple the capa- 
city of the present units will be ready 
for delivery shortly. The machines are 
being installed on a royalty basis. 


TAYLOR APPOINTMENT 


Following a training period at the 
home office in Rochester, New York, 
Donald J. Morrissey was_ recently 
assigned to industrial sales work operat- 
ing out of the Schenectady Office of Tay- 
lor Instrument Companies. 


Morrissey is a chemical engineer, hav- 
ing graduated from Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute. He has had considerable 
instrument experience in chemical and 
engineering laboratory assignments with 
a previous connection. 


SCHUCKL PLANT AT NILES SOLD 


Announcement has been made of the 
sale of the Niles, California plant of 
Schuckl & Co., Ine. to the American 
Chemical Paint Co. Canning operations 
will be continued until about the first of 
November and after this will be carried 
on at the large plant of the company at 
Sunnyvale, not far away, where enlarged 
facilities have recently been completed. 
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A. E. STEVENSON RETIRES 


Arthur E. Stevenson, Technical Assis- 
tant to the General Manager of Research 
of Continental Can Company, retired on 
July 1 after 26 years of service with the 
company. Mr. Stevenson was once a 
member of the staff of National Canners 
Association’s Washington Laboratory, 
where he served from 1919 to 1926, when 
he left to go with Continental Can’s Re- 
search Department as Assistant Direc- 
tor. In 1943 he was promoted to the 
position he held at the time of his retire- 
ment. In his professional career he made 
many important contributions to food 
technology in the field of canning, and in 
1951 was awarded the Nicholas Appert 
Award Medal of the Institute of Food 
Technologists. He has served on the 
N.C.A. Processing Committee, as Direc- 
tor of the Associates, Food and Con- 
tainer Institute of the Armed Forces, 
and on a number of other important 
committees. Of particular merit were 
his services as a member and Chairman 
of the Research Committee of the Can 
Manufacturers Institute during and 
since World War II, a period which saw 
sweeping changes in the utilization of 
tin containers. The extensive and com- 
plex experimental studies which made 
these changes possible, with their resul- 
tant economies in the use of tin were 
direected by his committee. Mr. Steven- 
son is making his home at present in 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


BLUEBERRY SHIPMENTS 


The fiow of cultivated blueberries to 
fresh market in the East is scheduled to 
pass its peak next week, but late New 
Jersey varieties and Michigan fruit will 
keep supplies rolling until after Labor 
Day. 

The heavy flow of fresh cultivated 
blueberries is expected to end the week- 
end of July 25, the Blueberry Institute 
reports, with Maryland tapering off and 
New Jersey passing the peak of its mid- 
season fruit and going on to the harvest 
of later varieties. 


Early predictions of a short crop ap- 
pear to be borne out, according to the 
Institute, but exact figures are not yet 
available. Heavy fresh shipments the 
past few weeks have been offset by 
below-average shipment to processors in 
the Northeast. However, substantial 
amounts of the North Carolina and 
Maryland crop went to canners and 
freezers. 


CAL-PAK RETIREMENTS 


Following 30 years of service with the 
California Packing Corporation, Harry 
B. Viers has retired as Fresno district 
manager. At the same time DeMotte 
W. Gutzler. office manager at this Cali- 
fornia branch, also retired, after 36 
years of service. 
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HAROLD Z. BALDWIN 


Harold Z. Baldwin, retired secretary 
of the California Packing Corporation, 
San Fancisco, died of a heart ailment at 
his home in Berkeley, California, July 
13. He was 70. A native of Indiana, 
Mr. Baldwin moved to the San Francisco 
Bay area in 1906, becoming associated 
with a predecessor of the canning con- 
cern with which he was so long identi- 
fied. He is survived by his wife, Emma; 
a son, Donald, and a daughter, Dorothy 
B. Smith, and two grandchildren, all of 
Berkeley. 


FILM ON INSTRUMENTS 
AVAILABLE 


“Information At Work” is the title of 
a 30-minute, full-color film on instru- 
ments put out by Taylor Instrument 
Companies of Rochester, New York. It 
is meting with an.unexpectedly heavy 
response among instrument people in 
the process industries, among technical 
schools, technical societies and middle 
management people concerned with the 
specifying and purchasing of control in- 
struments. 

The film traces the development of 
instruments from those which do a rela- 
tively simple job to today’s remarkable 
products used to indicate, record and 
control the most complex processes. 

The film may be booked without charge 
through the Public Relations Depart- 
ment of the Company at Rochester, New 
York. 


ACCIDENTS FACTS 


You could work five days a week for 
the next million years and not make up 
the time lost as a result of 1951’s work 
acidents! The 280,000,000 man-days..of 
lost labor represent only one aspect of 
the economic loss from work accidents, 
according to “Accident Facts,” the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s statistical annual. 
Just off the press, the 1952 edition points 
out that the total cost in dollars of occu- 
pational injuries in 1951 reached the 
staggering total of $2,650,000,000. 


Twenty-one pages of the 96-page book 
are devoted exclusively to occupational 
accidents, and provide the factual back- 
ground necessary to give an industrial 
safety program direction. Commonest 
sources of injury, part of the body most 
frequently injured, off-the-job problems, 
women in industry and many other sub- 
jects are included. 


In addition to the occupational section, 
detailed statistical information is pro- 
vided on accidents of all types—motor 
vehicle, transportation, home, farm and 
school. Single copies of the book may be 
obtained from the National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Illinois, at 75 cents each. Prices are 
reduced for quantities. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 30-AUGUST 8, 1952—15th An- 
nual Mold Count School, N. Y. State 
Canners and Freezers Association, Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 6, 1952—Summer Outing, 
New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association, Oak Hill Country Club, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


AUGUST 11-14, 1952— 25th Annual 
Convention, National Food Distributors 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, II]. 


AUGUST 12-14, 1952—Western Pack- 
aging & Materials Handling Exposition, 
Shrine Convention Hall, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


AUGUST 138-14, 1952 — Packaging & 
Materials Handling Institute, Room 133, 
Founders Hall, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


AUGUST 20, 1952—Annual Field Day, 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 


SEPTEMBER 11-14, 1952—20th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute, Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 


OCTOBER 3-7, 1952—47th Annual 
Meeting, American Meat Institute, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, IIl. 


OCTOBER 17, 1952— Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


OCTOBER 23-25, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Illinois Canners Association, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952 — 48th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 


Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952 — Annual 
Convention, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952 — 38th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1952—Annual Con- 


vention, Ohio Canners Association, The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers, Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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WASHINGTON 


OPS Formally Decontrols Canned 
and Frozen Fruits and Vegetables 


To implement the Harrison Amend- 
ment to the Defense Production Act 
passed by Congress on June 28, the Office 
of Price Administraiton on July 14 
issued a formal order of decontrol for 
certain specified products. The action 
was taken by General Overriding Regu- 
lation 7, Amendment 2 to Revision 1. In 
issuing the revision OPS pointed out 
“The exact limits of the amendment 
(Harrison) however, are not clearly de- 
fined and questions have arisen as to the 
point at which Congress intended to 
draw the line of decontrol. OPS is cur- 
rently studying the decontrol amendment 
in order to ascertain its scope. In the 
meantime, and for the convenience of 
those who are affected, OPS has decided 
to add an article to GOR 7 by this 
amendment which contains a list of 
products clearly and unequivocally with- 
in the coverage of the decontrol amend- 
ment.” In other words there are a num- 
ber of doubtful items that may or not 
be covered. 

Certain products already decontrolled 
are also listed in the new amendment. 
OPS pointed out that the new order does 
not relieve sellers of their responsibility 
to maintain the records they have estab- 
lished for these products for the period 
of time specified in the regulations which 
formerly governed them. The order is 
retroactive to July 1. In addition to 
sales at the processing level, it applies 
also to all sales of the listed products 
at the wholesale or retail level governed 
by CPR’s 14, 15 or 16. Complete list of 
items included are: 


(a) The following canned vegetable 
products covered by Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation 42: 


(1) Canned asparagus. 


(b) The following canned vegetable 
products covered by Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation 55: 


Canned beans, lima; canned beans, 
snap (green and wax); canned beets, 
canned carrots, canned corn, sweet; can- 
ned fresh field peas and fresh shelled 
beans (all varieties), canned mixtures of 
vegetables, canned mushrooms, canned 
okra, canned onions, canned peas, fresh 
green; canned peppers, canned pimien- 
tos, canned potatoes, white; canned pota- 
toes, sweet; canned pumpkin, canned 
spinach, canned squash, canned succo- 
tash, canned tomatoes, canned turnip 
greens, canned vegetable juices and mix- 
tures thereof. 


(c) The following canned fruits and 
berries (including mixtures of fruits) 
covered by Ceiling Price Regulation 56: 
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Canned apples, canned applesauce, 
canned apricots, canned berries (all vari- 
eties), canned cherries, sweet; canned 
cherries, sour; canned cranberries, can- 
ned figs, canned fruit cocktail, canned 
fruit for salad (including canned fruit 
mixtures), canned fruit and berry juices 
and mixtures thereof, canned peaches 
(all varieties), canned pears, all vari- 
eties), canned plums, canned prunes 
(fresh). 

(d) The following frozen vegetables 
covered by Ceiling Price Regulation 81: 

All frozen vegetables, including frozen 
cooked squash and frozen cooked pump- 
kin, but excluding French fried, diced or 
whipped white potatoes. (As to French 
fried, diced or whipped white potatoes, 
see paragraph (g) of this section.) 

(e) The following frozen fruits and 
berries covered by Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion 82: 

All frozen fresh fruits or berries but 
excluding frozen citrus fruits. (As to 
frozen citrus fruits, see paragraph (f) 
of this section.) 

(f) The following fruits, berries and 
vegetables covered by the General Ceil- 


ing Price Regulaton or supplementary — 


regulations thereto: 

All of the products listed under para- 
graphs (b) and (c) of this section for 
which the processor has_ previously 
elected, under section 1 (a) of CPRs 55 
or 56, to remain under the General Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation. 

All canned and frozen citrus fruits, 
juices and concentrates (ineluding mix- 
tures thereof) and all other frozen fruit 
and berry concentrates. 

All dried fruits (including mixtures 
thereof). 

Canned pineapple and pineapple juice. 

The following canned baby or junior 
foods: 

Applesauce, apricot-applesauce, beets, 
carrots, green beans, peas, peaches, 
pears, pears and pineapple, prunes, spin- 
ach, squash, sweet potatoes. 

(g) The following fruits, berries and 
vegetables covered by the Manufactur- 
ers’ General Ceiling Price Regulation 
(CPR 22): 

Frozen French fried, diced or whipped 
white potatoes. 

Peeled, whole or 
treated white potatoes. 

Shoestring and julienne potatoes and 
potato chips. 

Sauerkraut and sauerkraut juice. 

Cherries in brine. 

(h) The following fruits, berries and 
vegetables covered by Ceiling Price Reg- 
ulation 31: 


Pineapple, cherries in brine. 


sliced chemically 


NO RELIEF IN 
CRITICAL CAN SITUATION 


As all readers know at this writing, 
Thursday morning, July 17, no agree- 
ment has ben reached between labor and 
management in the steel strike, nor have 
executive directives been forthcoming to 
relieve the critical situation. As was 
pointed out in this column last week, 
government officials estimated 20 million 
cases of perishable canned foods will 
have been lost to production for every 
week the strike continues beyond the 
first of July. This week Washington 
was besieged by wires from the various 
local canners associations, many state 
farm bureaus, and others, requesting im- 
mediate action. Meanwhile the National 
Canners Association and the various can 
companies are doing everything possible 
to obtain relief at the higher levels. Up 
till now all of these efforts have been 
fruitless, and it is becoming increasingly 
evident that important quantities of per- 
ishable fruits and vegetables harvested 
after the first of August will be lost to 
production. 


SAFETY RECORD AT CHAIN BELT 


The National Safety Council has just 
presented an award of merit to the 300 
employees of Plant No. 3 in the Con- 
struction Machinery Division of Chain 
Belt Company, Milwaukee. The award 
was for the performance of 1,297,204 
man-hours of work, from May 29, 1950 
to December 31, 1951 without a disabling 
injury. 

This plant, in their section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council Accident Preven- 
tion Contest, was the safest in the 
United States for two of the last three 
years of the contest. Its employees have 
had only two lost time accidents since 
January 1, 1949 to the present. 

According to A. W. Bathke, Chain 
Belt Safety Director, this remarkable 
accident-free performance of these safe 
workers is continuing. Their record now 
stands at 1,583,000 man-hours of work 
without a disabling injury. The Experi- 
mental Shop—another part of the Con- 
struction Machinery Plant—has a per- 
formance record of sixteen years without 
a lost time disabling injury. 


ENTERS BROKERAGE FIELD 


L. I. Passmore has resigned as Sales 
Manager of the Food Processing Divi- 
sion of J. R. Simplot Company, Caldwell, 
Idaho canners and freezers, to enter the 
food brokerage business as Sun Valley 
Distributors with offices in Caldwell and 
Boise, Idaho. 


HEADS HORSEY SALES 


Charles M. Henderson, with many 
years of experience in all phases of the 
citrus processing industry, has been ap- 
pointed Sales Manager of the J. William 
Horsey Corporation, Plant City, Florida, 
and will be assisted by Frank Stamm 
and Jim Child. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


BEANS 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, July 15—Snap 
Beans: Some were disced under unhar- 
vested. 

Lima Beans: Show the effects of cold, 
wet weather early, and much replanting. 


ANDERSON, MO., July 8—Snap Beans: 
A very light acreage, up to a poor stand; 
a very poor quality crop harvested. Only 
a few Ozark canners processed spring 
beans. 


STERLING, N. Y., July 11—Green & Wax 
Beans: Yield 100 percent of last year. 
Looking good. 


LANCASTER, PA., July 12—Lima Beans: 
Excellent stands on all plantings this 
year. Dry ground made planting difficult 
in late June and planting has continued 
until July 12, which is a week later than 
normal. Will have about 1300 acres as 
compared to 1,140 in 1951. 

Snap Beans: First plantings poor but 
later plantings look good since the rain 
this week. Good volume and quality 
expected by the middle of next week. 


PEAS 


LANCASTER, PA., July 12—Peas: Har- 
vesting ended June 30 on crop of excel- 
lent quality. Yield slightly above normal. 

SOMERSET, PA., July 8—Peas: Alaskas 
70 to 75 percent; Sweets possibly 85 per- 
cent. Started packing Sweets July 7. 


WAUPUN, WIS., July 8—Peas: Alaska 
pack way off both on quantity and qual- 
ity. Heat and water damage extensive. 
Very spotty maturation necessitated use 
of quality separators on all items. Mar- 
ket very strong. Too early to tell about 
quality of Sweets but quantity is drop- 
ping off sharply from 143 cases per acre 
to 125 last week to 100 this week. Mar- 
ket should really be healthy. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, July 15—To- 
matoes: Vines have developed well and 
the rains will help the late set. The 
heavy picking of gren tomatoes for mar- 
ket is about over and a few ripes are 
coming on the market. Little insect and 
disease damage has occurred. 


CLAY CITY, IND., July 15—Tomatoes: 
Better than last year; will run close to 
80 percent. 


MORRISTOWN, IND., July 12—Tomatoes: 
Acreage about same as last year. Pros- 
pect is good at present. Spraying has 
been necessary to keep early blight and 
fusarium wilt under control. Crop is a 
little farther advanced than last year 
due to hot weather. 
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WARREN, IND., July 11— Tomatoes: 
Same acreage as last year; condition of 
crop normal. 


DARLINGTON, MD., July 9 — Tomatoes: 
Packed 110 acres in 1951; have 80 acres 
to pack in 1952. Vines are making good 
growth and looking very good to date. 
Expect to start packing first part of 
August. Think about 75 percent of acre- 
age compared to 1951 in Harford 
County. 


ANDERSON, MO., July 8 — Tomatoes: 
Early dry weather prevented full acre- 
age being set in Southwest Missouri. 
Northwest Arkansas acreage comparable 
to last year. Continued dry weather has 
hurt vine growth and high temperatures 
preventing setting of fruit. Probably not 
many tomatoes canned in the Ozarks 
until September; amount of harvest then 
depends upon weather in July and 
August. 


MARSHFIELD, MO., July 10—Tomatoes: 
We have no acreage this season as it has 
been too dry to set plants. No rain since 
April. 


STERLING, N. Y., July 11—Tomatoes: 
80 percent yield per acre. Looking fair; 
quality fair. 


BERKELEY SPRINGS, W. VA., July 8—To- 
matoes: Plants doing fine; bloom is set- 
ting well. 


FRUIT 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, July 15 — 
Peaches: Early varieties are being har- 
vested in increasing volume on the East- 
ern Shore. Although the yield is light, 
they sized unusually well. 

Apples: Early varieties, which are be- 
ing harvested in fair volume, are small 
sized because of early dry weather. . 


ANDERSON, MO., July 8—Blackberries: 
No wild ones processed in the Ozarks; 
crop a total failure. Severity of drought 
in Southwest Missouri has brought about 
necessity of disaster relief measures. 
Strawberry vines are dying, blackberry 
canes are dying, pastures are gone, 
farmers are selling livestock. The situa- 
tion is serious. 


STERLING, N. Y., July 11— Apples: 
Yield 75 percent of last year. Dropping 
heavily. Two weeks ago it looked like a 
full crop. Quality good. 


Cherries: Yield about 75 percent of 
last year. Quality good; size small. 


GRANDVIEW, WASH., July 7— Concord 
Grapes: We handled 4000 tons last year 
and expect to receive 7500 tons this year. 
New acreage has been contracted and a 
much heavier yield is expected this year. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, July 15 — 
Sweet Corn: Helped by the rains, espe- 
cially late corn, which has a lot of catch- 


ing up to do. Earliest is tasselled and 
earing. Corn borer is quite prevalent. 

Cucumbers: Continue moving in vol- 
ume and good quality. The rains will 
prolong the movement. 


WAYSIDE, GA., July 14— Pimientos: 
Acreage is about same as last year, 300 
acres. We expect about same yield as 
last year, 1 ton per acre. Unusual dry 
weather here is doing some harm, but 
with rain in the near future that will be 
overcome. 


CLAY CITY, IND., July 15—Corn & Pep- 
pers: Better than last year; will run 
close to 80 percent. 


MADISON, WIS., July 11—Corn: Out- 
break of army worms in Dane, Dodge, 
Grant and Rock Counties, threatening 
corn, oats and sudan grass crops. In 
some areas first ten days of planted acre- 
age have 30 out of 100 sweet corn plants 
affected. The outbreak was described by 


the Milwaukee Journal as above normal, . 


resulting in some fields being stripped of 
leaves. D. R. Scott, University of Wis- 
consin Entomologist, describes it as not 
an alarming outbreak but it is impor- 
tant to be on guard and move against 
the worms, if they are present. 


USE OF BRUSH KILLERS 
DESCRIBED 


A novel and effective method of using 
brush killers with a minimum of hazard 
to nearby crops and ornamentals is de- 
scribed by Dr. O. F. Curtis in the cur- 
rent issued of “Farm Research”, the 
quarterly magazine published by the 
Experiment Station at Geneva. 

The brush killer is mixed with kero- 
sene or fuel oil and applied to the lower 
foot of the trunk of the plant to be de- 
stroyed. Trees several inches in diameter 
are more easily killed by this treatment 
than with foliage sprays, he says. 

Most of the newer hormone brush kill- 
ers contain both 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T and 
are designed for use in weak water solu- 
tions as foliage sprays or in oil solutions 
for trunk treatment. 

“The great disadvantage of the hor- 
mone brush killers is that the merest 
trace of the chemical can injure or kill 
many crop and garden plants,” warns 
Doctor Curtis. “A little as one one-hun- 
dreth of the normal brush killing dose 
can seriously damage grapes, tomatoes, 
cabbage and its relatives, and vine crops. 
Care must be exercised to avoid drift of 
the spray toward these crops; also 
sprayers used for applying brush killers 
should not be used for spraying crops.” 

To avoid much of this hazard and par- 
ticularly for use on trees ten feet in 
height or more, a so-called basal trunk 
treatment is recommended, using oil in- 
stead of water because of its greater 
penetrating qualities. 

The basal treatment can be made at 
any time of year and a gallon of spray 
applied by this method will go at least 
20 times as far as with foliage spraying. 
Smaller equipment can also be used such 
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as a knapsack sprayer or even an old 
paint brush. 

Directions are alse given by Doctor 
Curtis for the destruction of stumps 
with mixtures of oil and brush killers 
and by other means. 


FROZEN FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE STOCKS 


Frozen fruit stocks by the end of June 
reached a total of approximately 224 
million pounds for a net gain during the 
month of 26 million pounds, accord- 
ing to a July 15 report by the Trans- 
portation and Warehousing branch of 
The Production and Marketing Admini- 
stration. The net increase was more 
than 10 percent less than average and 
more than a third less than the increase 
last year. All frozen fruit stocks were 
not expected to increase as during this 
time of year seasonal gains are generally 
reported in berry stocks, only. Frozen 
apples, apricots, blueberries, grapes, 
peaches, plums and prunes reflected net 
seasonal withdrawals in amounts about 
equal to the average change for this 
time of year. Cherry stocks were re- 
duced at a rate three-fifths greater than 
average. Slight gains were reflected in 
June 30 stocks of blackberries and 
Young, Logan, Boysen and similar ber- 
ries, while frozen strawberry stocks 
showed a June increase of 45 million 
pounds which was about average. Total 
strawberry stocks at 113 million pounds 
were exceeded only by the record June 30 
stocks of last year when 128 million 
pounds were reported in storage. More 
than a third of the national holdings 
were in West Coast storages while ap- 
proximately a tenth of the total were 
in each of the Middle Atlantic, East 
North Central, West North Central and 
East South Central storages. Frozen 
orange concentrate stocks of about 17 
million gallons in South Atlantic stor- 
ages comprised almost three-fifths of all 
concentrate stocks reported in storage on 
June 30 which amounted to 29 million 
gallons. Frozen vegetable stocks on hand 
the end of June had increased by twice 
the amount reported last year and dur- 
ing June for the 5-year period ended 
1951. The 44 million pound increase 
brought national holdings to 346 million 
pounds which exceeded the previous June 
record high (1951) by 56 million pounds. 
Much of this sharp net gain was attri- 
butable to the seasonal increase in frozen 
peas which totaled 48 million pounds 
bringing national holdings on June 30 
to 113 million pounds compared to 69% 
million pounds same date last year. 


TUCKER BROKERAGE COMPANY 


Leslie E. Tucker has acquired the en- 
tire interest of Roy C. Lightsey in the 
Birmingham food brokerage firm of 
Tucker & Lightsey, and in the future 
will be known as the Tucker Brokerage 
Company with offices at 513 N. 2ist 
Street, Birmingham. 
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LABORATORY ‘CONTROL GUARDS THE 
QUALITY OF NIAGARA DUSTS 


Niagara leaves nothing to chance when formulating insecticides 
and fungicides. Only the best quality active ingredients are used. 
These are blended by a special milling process with the highest 
grade inerts. The milling operation is done in small batches. A 
numbered sample from each and every batch is rushed to the 
laboratory. Here the sample is carefully analyzed to assure that 
all chemical and physical standards are met—for your protection! 
Then and then only is the batch bagged and labels stamped with 
the laboratory control number. 

There’s crop safety in these numbers and economy, too. You'll 
find Niagara dusts always flow freely and cover the crop with a 
minimum of pounds per acre while giving maximum protection. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 
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Niagara Chemical Division 

FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

Middleport, N. Y., Richmond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla., Tampa, Fla., 

Pompano, Fla., New Orleans, La., Greenville, Miss,. Harlingen, Tex., 

Pecos, Tex., Canadian Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., 
LTD., Burlington, Ontario. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


CROPS AND THE WEATHER — If 
it’s true that misery loves company, then 
canners and growers of canning crops 
sweltering in an atmosphere of record 
breaking temperatures without abate- 
ment, will find some doubtful comfort in 
the knowledge that the entire country is 
in the same super-heated state. It’s 
rather generally known now that the ex- 
treme heat is taking a terrific toll of the 
pea crop variously estimated at some 
8 to 10 million cases. Sweets in Wiscon- 
sin and New York are going down hill 
every day. Beans in the Ozarks, the 
Tri-States and Pennsylvania and many 
other areas are extremely poor, 50 per- 
cent off from normal in many cases. 
Prices on the open market are far too 
high to permit a profit to the canner, so 
few, if any, are being canned. Those 
with their own acreage under contract 
are making short, costly runs in this 
area. In the Northwest, where crop pros- 
pects for beans are better, and where 
packing is just getting under way, the 
acreage is down some 10 to 15 percent. 
Not too much has been heard from the 
New York and Wisconsin, though it has 
been extremely dry in New York. Neither 
that State nor Wisconsin where beans 
are an important crop, have escaped 
from the extreme temperatures, so that 
it’s reasonable to believe beans will be 
hurt in those areas also. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics report of esti- 
mated yield as of July 1, has been super- 
seded by the weather since that date. 
According to that report 252,000 tons of 
beans were indicated compared to 275,- 
000 last year, and 215,500 ten-year 
average. 

Outside of the Northwest, where more 
and more prices are being named, it’s 
difficult to get a line on bean prices. 
Here in Maryland standard 303 cut, 
round pod beans are being sold at a bot- 
tom of $1.25, with extra standards rang- 
ing all the way from $1.35 to $1.50. 

The extreme temperatures also hurt 
prospective berry packs in the North- 
west, as did the earlier rains drastically 
cut production of Bing cherries. Pros- 
pects for tomatoes and corn in most 
areas up till now look good, although the 
army worm has invaded the corn fields 
of Wisconsin for the first time and there 
are reports of heat and drouth damage 
to Ozark tomatoes running as high as 
50 percent. Just how serious the dam- 
age from the army worm may be is not 
determined at this time. Prospects for 
California fruit packs, too, are good at 
this time, although the apricot pack, now 
half completed, will be somewhat smaller 
than normal. All in all it looks like 1952 
will go down in history as a bad crop 
year. 

Add to that the extremely critical can 
supply situation, which is now apparent 
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to everyone, and it isn’t hard to deter- 
mine that supplies of processed foods 
will very shortly be in an extremely 
tight position. At this writing, canned 
foods buyers hardly seem aware of the 
seriousness of this situation. Some, how- 
ever, are gradually getting the idea as 
canners continue to withdraw from the 
market. 


PEAS—It’s interesting to note that 
just a few short weeks ago, almost days 
ago, canners’ price lists on peas repre- 
sented mostly wishful thinking. Today 
buyers are finding it extremely difficult 
to buy at the prices quoted, and many 
canners are withdrawing from_ the 
market. 


This week a well known Wisconsin 
canner issued tentative opening prices 
for Alaska peas for shipment of S.A.P. 
orders now on the books during the 
month of July only. The prices are sub- 
ject to withdrawal when formal opening 
prices are named and these latter will 
apply on all S.A.P. contracts for the 
entire season’s withdrawal. The com- 
pany is not accepting any spot business. 
In naming the prices the packer points 
out that the early June pack is com- 
pleted. Production on good quality, small 
peas is light. Also very light on good 
standard 4 sieve. Tentative opening 
prices are: Fancy 1 sieve 8 ounce $1.75, 
303’s $2.50, 2’s $2.85 and 10’s $13.75; 
Extra Standard 1 sieve $1.45, $2.25, 
$2.55 and $12.50, respectively; Fancy 2 
sieve are listed at $1.45, $2.15, $2.40 
and $12.50; Fancy 3 sieve $1.10, $1.621%4, 
$1.85 and $9.50; Extra standard 3 sieve 
95 cents, $1.42%, $1.60 and $8.50 for 8 
ounce, 303’s, 2’s and 10’s respectively; 
Standard 8 sieve and extra standard 4 
sieve are quoted at the same figure, 82% 
cents, $1.25, $1.40 and $7.50; Standard 4 
sieve 75 cents, $1.15, $1.30 and $6.75. 


Speaking of crop conditions the packer 
informs the trade that Alaska peas in 
Northern Wisconsin were near normal 
in yield and the quality has been good. 
The canning of Sweet peas is continuing 
in Southern Wisconsin and yields are 
not improving as the season progresses, 
so that late fields are not expected to 
improve the average yield, the warm 
weather having had a wilting and drying 
effect on them. Even so, this particular 
firm has packed nothing but fancy Sweet 
peas to date. In Northern Wisconsin 
the Sweet pea pack will begin slowly 
this week. Sweet fields in this area ap- 
pear healthy to date, the weather from 
now on the determining factor. 


Prices in Maryland, where only about 
a 60 percent pack was obtained, have 
also stiffened from a nickel to a dime a 
dozen. Rock bottom on standard 4 sieve 
Alaskas is now $1.15 with more being 
sold at $1.20. A few lots of ungraded 
Sweets were sold during the week at 
$1.15. There’s just not enough of the 
upper grades to establish a market. 


TOMATOES—The first packs of East- 
ern Shore tomatoes are beginning to 
show. These are from the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia and are being sold at any- 
where from $1.25 to $1.35 for 303s and 
$1.00 and up for 1’s. Not too many are 
being offered and quality, as usual in 
these early packs, is not too high, al- 
though most reports indicate prospects 
of an excellent crop on the Shore. Only 
in the past day or so, however, some of 
the reports tell of trouble from the in- 
tense heat and dry weather. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Continuing To Hold Off—Outlook Is 
For Pick Up In Demand—Withdrawals And 
Shipment, Allocations Of Peas — Scattered 
Offerings Of New Pack Tri-State Tomatoes 
— Beans Scarce And High Priced — Hot 
Weather Not Helping Corn—Citrus Strong 
—Opening, ’Cot Prices—No Grower Prices 
On Peaches Yet—Lower Pear Prices Ex- 
pected—Tuna Firm With Good Call—Bristol 
Bay Salmon Pack Far Below Expectations. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., July 17, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Despite continued 
reports of most severe crop damage to 
growing vegetables, there‘s practically 
no response from the general buying 
trade, except for corn. 


Canned food business was reported as 
routine, except for fish, with many buy- 
ers, admitting that the crop outlook is 
poor, but determined to wait for final 
crop figures, as well as canning totals. 


The current activity centered again in 
fish, with the business moving well in 
such items as tuna, salmon and sardines. 
The buying of many of these has been 
on a broad scale for some time, yet there 
is not believed to be any important in- 
crease in inventory holdings. 

As a general rule the price trend was 
firm throughout the market. 


THE OUTLOOK — The opinion ap- 
pears to be that there will be a substan- 
tial pickup in the demand for many 
vegetables, as buyers realize that the 
packs have been cut materially, espe- 
cially on such items as peas and string 
beans. There is no doubt but what the 
intense heat during the last part of June 
and through the first section of July did 
considerable damage. This was especial- 
ly true in the sections where there was 
no moisture during that period. The 
trade is also convinced that canning 
totals may also be cut as a result of the 
can shortage developing from the pro- 
longed steel strike. 

Still another factor that will get close 
attention will be the efforts of packers 
to keep the price line. They will un- 
doubtedly have a hard time in achieving 
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this especially with the increased manu- 
facturing costs, the higher grower 
prices, and the expectation that a good 
share of the early season buying may 
develop practically all at once. 

The O.P.S. Decontrol order covering 
about 90 percent of the processed foods, 
attracted attention, especially the com- 
ment that the move may mean higher 
prices. 


PEAS — Eastern canning is about 
over. The trade is now waiting for pack 
totals with indications that these will 
fall well below a year ago. Some Penn- 
sylvania canners withdrew offerings at 
the week-end. 

A leading Wisconsin canner, packing 
under a _ nationally advertised brand 
opened tentatively on 303s at $2.12%, 
8 oz. at $1.27% and 10s at $11.75 to 
$12.00 f.o.b. On their other brand packs 
303s were offered from $1.47% to $1.60, 
8 oz. at 90 and 97% cents and 10s at 
$9.25 and $10.50, f.o.b. Tentative open- 
ing schedule was $1.90 to $2.60 for 303s 
and $1.12% to $1.52% on 8 oz. 

This organization reported that dras- 
tic damage was being done to sweet peas 
by the continued abnormal temperatures. 
As a result they will ship only up to 
80 percent of the bookings of all consumer 
sizes on their well known label brands 
and other large sweets. On 10s they will 
be able to ship only 50 percent until the 
pack is completed and Government con- 
tracts have been deducted. In their no- 
tice to the trade they spoke of the crop 
damage as “terrific”. 


TOMATOES — A few scattered lots 
were available in Maryland on the basis 
of $1.50 for 1950 pack, standards 2s, 
f.o.b. California sellers continued to 
uffer standards f.o.b. around $2.00 for 
2%. New pack standard 303s, were of- 
fered at $1.25, f.o.b. Maryland. 


STRING BEANS — Apparently this 
promises to be an exceptionally short 
pack. The Eastern areas were hard hit 
by extreme high temperatures which 
held for days. Rain finally developed, 
but the moisture was too late. Ex- 
tremely high prices were paid for fresh 
market delivery, while freezers also bid 
sharply for supplies. Standard cuts, 
ungraded, 2s were quoted at $1.15 f.o.b. 
by some Maryland canners. 

A northwest canner opened on Blue 
Lake beans slightly below the initial 
market basis of a year ago. The crop 
was reported as good and this accounted 
for the comparatively early price levels. 
Otferings were noted around $2.50 for 
2s, fancy 1 sieve wholes, No. 2 sieve cut 
at $2.35 to $2.40, and extra standard 4 
sieve cuts around $1.70, f.o.b. 


CORN—The trade is studying closely 
the progress of the new crop. Heat cen- 
tered in the East and the West recently 
cut into the prospects, but whether or 
not important damage followed has not 
been revealed. There were rains after 
this heat spell and undoubtedly this 
helped the crop. However, one leading 
Illinois canner wired that for 14 con- 
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secutive days temperatures in that area 
were above the 90 degree mark, which 
he said did not indicate large crops. 


Meanwhile the demand for corn is 
very heavy, Buyers were asking many 
packers to ship the vegetable as soon as 
packed leaving the impression that prices 
were secondary. This reversed the old 
trend. 


Only a few spot offerings were noted 
for the 1951 pack. Some fancy whole 
kernel 1s were offered out of the mid- 
west at $1.20 cream style at $1.15, f.o.b. 


CITRUS JUICES—Prices were strong 
especially for blended and grapefruit 
juices. Sellers asked 87% to 92% cents 
for blended sweetened and unsweetened 
and 75 to 80 cents for grapefruit juice, 
basis 2s, f.o.b. On the 46 oz. these sell- 
ers quoted blended at $1.95 to $2.00 and 
for grapefruit juice, $1.65 to $1.70, f.o.b. 
Orange juice was offered at $1.10 for 2s 
and $2.20 to $2.45 for 46 oz. Dwindling 
supplies of citrus juices, along with a 
very heavy demand in the large consum- 
ing centers resulting from the extreme 
heat, as well as short inventory stocks 
of blended, resulted in the firmer price 
position. 


APRICOTS — A California packer 
named opening prices as follows: Fancy 
halves unpeeled extra heavy syrup 2%s 
at $3.27%, 1s tall at $2.05, 303s at 
$2.07%2 and 10s at $11.50. Choice at 
$2.92%%, $1.90, $1.92% and $10.50 and 
standard light syrup at $2.62%, $1.65, 
$1.671% and $9.25, respectively, f.o.b. 
cannery. 


On fancy whole peeled 2%s the sched- 
uled price was $.325 to $3.3214, 1s tall 
$2.05, 303s at $2.00 to $2.07% and 10s 
at $11.25 to $11.65, choice at $2.80 to 
$2.95, $1.92%, $1.95 and $10.65 and 
choice whole unpeeled, $2.55, $1.5714, 
$1.60 and $9.25, respectively, f.o.b. 


These prices are slightly below the 
openings of a year ago. However, this 
basis may not hold long inasmuch as the 
grower prices were advancing sharply. 
After opening at $85.00 per ton, the list 
price is now $105.00 per ton. Some 
felt that the top had not been reached. 
Fresh market and other buyers offered 
stiff canner competition. 


PEACHES — The trade was waiting 
for the establishment of a grower price 
through the Peach Association. West 
Coast advances are that this will be in 
the neighborhood of $60.00 per ton, about 
the same level as a year ago. The spot 
market was quoted at around $2.50 to 
$2.60 for choice 214s, yellow cling halves, 
f.o.b. California cannery. 


PEARS—Prices covering 1952 packs 
may develop shortly and the trade antici- 
pates a list well below the basis of a 
year ago. This will result from the ex- 
pected lower grower level. Meanwhile, 
there were offerings, basis West Coast 
shippers of choice halves 2%s at $3.70 
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to $3.80, although some sales have been 
made below this schedule. 


TUNA—tThe market was firm, with a 
good trade call. This was expected with 
the existing Summer weather conditions 
and the favorable price as compared 
with salmon. Meanwhile, there was at- 
tention given to the heavy imports of 
Bonito, with price offerings listed at 
$8.20 to $8.50 for solid pack in oil and 
$13.75 to $14.00 for 1 lb. in brine, per 
case, ex-warehouse, New York. Japa- 
nese offerings of white meat in oil for 
August arrival were on the basis of 
$15.00 to $15.25 per case, while in brine 
there were offers at $11.50 ex-warehouse, 
New York. Light meat in brine was 
quoted at $10.50, ex-warehouse, New 
York. 


SALMON—The Bristol Bay pack of 
reds was not expected to exceed 800,000 
cases, where earlier advices looked for 
a pack in the neighborhood of some 
1,400,000 cases. Goods are tied up on 
the West Coast as a result of the Mari- 
time strike and Meanwhile, much of the 
potential demand was going unsatisfied. 


Alaska reds 1s tall were priced at 
$27.00 per case, and halves at $16.50. 
Other offerings were on the basis of 
Alaska red sockeyes, at $16.50 for 
halves, Chinook halves at $16.00, medium 
red talls at $21.00, halves at $13.00, 
pink talls at $20.00 and pink halves at 
$12.00, f.o.b. West Coast. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Trade Beginning To Sit Up And Take Notice 
—Continued Heat Takes Its Toll Of Peas 
As Market Stiffens—Northwest Bean Can- 
ners Ready For Pack, Announce Prices— 
Buying Of Pineapple — Weather Hitting 
Northwest Berries — California Fruits Un- 
changed With Most Sweet Cherry Canners 
Withdrawn—Fish Unchanged. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., July 17, 1952 


THE SITUATION — The trade here 
are beginning to sit up and take notice 
as continued unfavorable reports on 
growing conditions come across their 
desks and now the spectre of can short- 
ages has made an appearance. This 
one could be a real serious problem as 
it’s quite obvious a canner without cans 
has an obstacle impossible to overcome. 
This threat to maximum production has 
a local aspect as conditions are expected 
to vary depending upon tinplate supplies 


in individual areas although the effects’ 


will be felt nationwide if the steel strike 
continues for any length of time. Already 
canners in some areas report they have 
been advised by can suppliers that full 
deliveries will be impossible unless the 
situation changes rapidly. Processors 
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are greatly worried about can supplies 
for the late packs such as corn, carrots, 
beets, and tomatoes. 

To help tighten the situation, hot dry 
weather continued to plague canners in 
the Ozarks and the pack of beans and 
greens has suffered greatly. New York 
and other Eastern areas report similar 
conditions and the pea pack in Wiscon- 


sin is falling off right along. It is now. 


estimated that somewhere between eight 
and nine million cases less than antici- 
pated will be packed this year over the 
nation. Too much rainfall in the North- 
west has been followed by excessive heat 
which will result in a reduced pack of 
berries coming on the heels of a sharply 
reduced pack of sweet cherries. It’s be- 
ginning to look like one of those years 
when forward commitments will make a 
buyer look pretty smart a few months 
from now. 


PEAS—tThere is little question now 
that the total pea pack in Wisconsin will 
be down considerably from last year as 
continued heat has taken its toll. Can- 
ners are about half way through the 
sweet pea pack and are playing very 
cagey about selling policies. This week 
it was impossible to buy shelf sizes of 
fancy three sieve Alaskas although this 
is the largest single item used in the 
line of fancy peas. The item is quoted 
at $1.60 but buyers are finding the price 
doesn’t mean much ag nothing is avail- 
able. Standard 4 sieve Alaskas in 303s 
are listed at $1.05 with 3 sieve at $1.15 
but difficult to locate. Standard fours 
in tens are being sold at a bottom of 
$6.50 with extra standard fours at $7.00 
and threes at $8.00. Fancy threes are 
firm at $9.00. However, a good many 
canners are not quoting preferring to 
sit tight until the situation clarifies. 


BLUE LAKE BEANS — Northwest 
canners will start the wheels rolling very 
shortly on the 1952 pack of Blue Lake 
beans with the pack estimated at 10 to 
15 percent less in the Northwest and 30 
percent less in California. New pack 
beans are quoted at $1.90 for fancy 3 
sieve cuts in 303 tins with 2s at $2.02% 
and tens at $10.50. Five sieve choice are 
listed at $1.40, $1.52% and $8.10. Fancy 
whole beans are offered at $2.30 for 1 
sieve in 303s, $2.55 for 2s and $12.75 for 
tens. Fancy 2 sieve are $2.15, $2.35 and 
$12.00. Fancy 4 sieve whole vertical 
style are listed at $2.20 for 303s and 
$2.40 for 2s. The trade are expected to 
show an active demand for cuts in No. 10 
tins as spot supplies are exhausted. 


BEANS—While Ozark canners have 
just about completed a very puny pack, 


New York processors started this week ~ 
on the new pack of green beans which — 


will be followed by wax beans in about 
three weeks, assuming the area is fa- 
vored with some rain and the can com- 
panies still have cans to deliver. First 


quotations to reach here listed fancy : 
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three sieve cuts at $1.05 for 8 oz., $1.25 
for 1s, $1.70 for 303s and $9.00 for tens. 
Fancy fours are offered at $1.60 for 303s 
and $8.50 for tens. Extra standard fives 
are quoted at $1.45 and $7.75. A dis- 
count of 2% cents on 8 oz. and ls, 5 
cents on 303s and 25 cents on tens for 
immediate shipment. These prices seem 
reasonable to the trade and a fair 
amount of buying is expected. 


RSP CHERRIES—Now that Midwest- 
ern canners have started on the new 
pack, prices on same were received here 
this week on the basis of $1.90 for water 
pack 2s and $9.50 for tens. With trade 
inventories just about exhausted and 
prices much lower than last year, the 
trade are showing a willingness to step 
in and buy. A large pack is expected 
along with some government buying to 
help support prices. 


CITRUS—Firmness is the keynote on 
this item and prices have continued to 
move upward as unsold stocks are dwin- 
dling. Orange juice is particularly strong 
and most canners are now holding firm at 
$2.40 to $2.50 for fancy unsweetened. 
Grapefruit juice is held at $1.65 and 
blended at $2.07% while fancy sections 
are unchanged at $1.40 for 303s and 
$1.65 for 2s. The trade can buy with 
confidence between now and new pack. 


PINEAPPLE — The trade have been 
buying pineapple from the new pack 
very heavily trying to get merchandise 
out of the islands and into their ware- 
houses in an effort to overcome any pos- 
sible worsening of the present shipping 
strike. The problem is space, which is 
at a premium, and Hawaiian canners all 
show a heavy backlog of business await- 
ing shipment. Pineapple has been mov- 
ing very well and the strike of 1949 is 
still fresh in the minds of distributors. 
They don’t want to get caught short 
again. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Northwest 
canners have started packing Boysenber- 
ries, Youngberries and Loganberries but 
there is every indication weather condi- 
tions will cut the pack short. The first 
two items are quoted at $1.60 for fancy 
8 oz., $2.95 for 303s, $3.35 for 2s‘ and 
$16.50 for tens. Logans are offered at 
$1.621%4, $3.00; $3.45 and $16.85. Some 
prices have reached here on new pack 
apricots but most canners are reluctant 
to quote as the situation is still some- 
what unsettled. Cocktail, Cling peaches 
and pears remain unchanged with no 
prices as yet on the new pack. Most 
Cost canners are withdrawn on sweet 
cherries with every indication many can- 
ners will be forced to pro-rate deliveries. 


CANNED FISH—Maine sardines are 
still very much unsettled as this is writ- 


ten with some canners offering quarters 
keyless at $6.20 and others as high as 
$6.50. The tuna market is firm in the 
face of disappointing fishing receipts 
and dwindling supplies of both domestic 
and imported goods. California canners 
are holding firm at $13.00 to $13.25 for 
fancy solid pack light meat halves. Very 
small supplies of Japanese white meat 
halves are held at $15.50. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Strike Situation Serious — Fruit Crops In 

Good Condition—Apricot Pack Past Half- 

Way Wark—Grower Prices For Peaches Not 

Settled Yet—Northwest Bean Lists Appear 

—Alaska Salmon Pack Ahead Of Last Year, 
Behind In British Columbia. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 17, 1952 


THE SITUATION —A rather brisk 
business is being done on spot stocks of 
last year’s pack with buyers anticipat- 
ing a little farther in advance than for 
some time. The shipping strike, which 
has idled 130 vessels in Pacific Coast 
ports, is still on and distributors are 
being called upon in some places to make 
use of rail transportation, rather than 


4%" round steel. 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO. INC. 
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sheet Steel cannot work loose in 
B * Oblong shank cannot work handle. 
loose in handle * Greater service -- longer 
* Greater service -- longer life life 


CeO Built For 


Langsenkamp’s tomato peeling and coring knives are 
= easier to work with. . 
the hand comfortably, eliminate cramping of peeler’s 
hands, consequent slowing of production. 


SPOON CORING KNIFE 


* Forged from high-grade 


Will hold edge longer than 


REASONABLY PRICED! 


235 East South Street, 


Easy To Work With 


Economical 
Service 


. handles are shaped to fit 


PEELING KNIFE 


* High carbon forged cutlery 
steel that holds edge longer 
* Oblong shank stays tight -- 


Write For Complete Information to 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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water. Sugar refiners are operating in 
but a limited way, although striking 
sailors have promised to release raw 
sugar in port to help save the fruit crop. 
The steel industry strike has cut down 
the output of cans and few canners have 
supplies on hand for more than 30 days. 
So far, there have been no actual losses 
to crops because of the labor troubles, 
but the outlook is regarded as serious. 


CROPS—tThe report of the California 
Crop Reporting Service as of July 1 indi- 
cates that most fruits are in good con- 
dition, despite a rather cooler June than 
usual. There were a few showers during 
this month but these did little damage, 
in contrast to losses sustained in the 
Pacific Northwest, especially to cherries. 
Apples promise a crop of 8,400,000 bush- 
els, or about 7 percent more than that of 
last year. Harvesting of Gravensteins 
for canning is now under way. Out-of- 
State shipments of apricots were larger 
than last year, and dryers promise to 
handle a larger percentage of the crop, 
so the canned pack should be materially 
smaller. The cherry season is at an end 
with production estimated at 36,000 tons, 
against 19,800 tons last year. Figs are 
a smaller crop than in 1951 and cool 
weather has retarded harvesting some- 
what. The output of grapes will be less 
than last year, but should still be well 
over the 3,000,000 ton mark. Olives have 
set rather irregularly and the crop prom- 
ises to be a little smaller than last year. 
Cling peaches promise a crop of 533,000 
tons, and frestones 266,000 tons, while 
Bartlett pears promise a yield of 312,000 
tons. Plums and prunes will both be in 
lighter supply than last year. Some of 
the cling peach tonnage has been reduced 
by thinning to conform to the industry 
Marketing Order. 


APRICOTS—The canning season for 
apricots has passed the half-way mark, 
being at an end in some districts and 
just well started in others. Some of the 
larger canners are quoting prices on but 
a few items, but full lists should soon be 
available. The general feeling is that 
the pack will be well below that of last 
year in keeping with the size of the crop. 
Some sales of choice peeled halves in 
No. 10s are being made at $10.00, which 
is about the same as has been asked for 
1951 pack in recent months, although 
some sales of the latter were made re- 
cently at $10.50. Canner prices to grower 
are largely $100.00 a ton. 


PEACHES—Canners are still up in 
the air as to the price to be paid for 
cling peaches. Many growers seem to 
feel that last season’s price should pre- 
vail again but canners are urging that 
a reduction be made to insure a heavy 
movement. A good movement is being 
enjoyed at the lower prices placed into 
effect several weeks ago and it is hoped 
that these prices can be continued. 
Stocks are confined largely to choice, 
with both fancy and standard grades in 
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limited supply. Choice halves are mov- 
ing at $2.50-$2.75 in No. 2%s, with this 
grade in No. 10s priced at $9.00-$9.25. 
The movement of fruit cocktail is de- 
scribed by canners as being fair to good. 


GREEN BEANS — Some opening 
prices on green beans of Pacific North- 
west pack have made an appearance and 
prices on California pack are expected 
soon. Prices on Northwest beans are 
about the same as those of a year ago, 
with some shading on popular items. 
Whole, 1-sieve fancy are quoted at $2.55 
for No. 2s and $12.75 for No. 10s; 
2-sieve, $2.35 and $12.00, and 3-sieve at 
$11.50 for No. 10s. Sliced, fancy, 2-sieve, 
$2.30 and $12.00; 3-sieve, $2.22% and 
$11.50, and 3- 4- and 5-sieve, $1.95 and 
$10.00. Cut beans, 2-sieve fancy, $2.17% 
and $11.00; 3-sieve, $2.021% and $10.50, 
and 4-sieve, $1.92% and $9.60. An allow- 
ance of 50 cents a case is being made by 
some for shipment into California ter- 
ritory. 


SALMON—Reports from Alaska indi- 
cate that the canning of salmon is mov- 
ing along in fine shape, with the output 
well ahead of that of last year. The 
pack to July 5 for the 67 canneries in 
operation amounted to 701,686 cases, 
against 446,246 cases a year earlier by 


82 canneries. Red salmon leads by a 
wide margin with 539,166 cases. in sume 
places business houses closed down and 
all available workers turned out io men 
the canning plants. The price of Ne. 1 
tall red salmon has settled down to 
$27.00 from the original asking price of 
$30.000, with pinks offered at $20.00 anJ 
chums at $17.50. This is fairly well in 
line with the ideas of distributors when 
the season opened. Business, however, 
has been rather limited, to date. 


The canning of salmon is under way in 
British Columbia and the latest revert 
indicates that 23,992 cases had been 
packed to June 28, or little more than 
one-half the pack made to this date last 
year. Efforts are being made to sell 
more of the pack in the United States 
as Great Britain is unable to make pur- 
chases as in former years. 


CITRUS—Citrus products have firmed 
somewhat and offerings from Florida 
under a nationally advertised brand now 
are: Grapefruit juice, with sugar added, 
No. 2, 87% cents and 46 oz., $1.85; 
blended orange and grapefruit juice, No. 
2, $1.00 and 46 oz., $2.15; orange juice, 
No. 2, $1.15 and 46 oz., $2.524%. Grape- 
fruit in whole sections is priced at $1.60 
for No. 303 and 92% cents for buffet. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Unsettled Market Outlook—Shrimp Packing 
Continues In Torrid Weather—Light Pro- 
duction Of Hard Crabs. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., July 17, 1952 


OUTLOOK—Generally unsettled mar- 
kets for edible fishery products is the 
forecast for the third quarter of 1952, 
according to the current Quarterly Out- 
look for Marketing Fishery Products, 
July-September 1952, issued by the 
Service’s Branch of Commercial Fish- 
eries. 


About shellfish it has to say: “A firm 
market is predicted for spiny lobster 
tails and a fairly firm market for canned 
shrimp. The market for canned crab 
meat is expected to be steady and the 
market for clams and scallops fairly 
steady. 

Unsettled markets are anticipated for 
crabs, lobsters, and shrimp. Market for 
fresh shucked oysters and canned oysters 
are expected to be inactive during the 
summer.” 


SHRIMP—There is not much change 
in the weather and while occasional 
thunder showers will bring the mercury 
in the thermometer down to the lower 
nineties, yet after a few hours it will 
rise to its chosen upper ninety bracket, 
much to the discomfort of the inhabi- 
tants of this locality who keep the elec- 
tric fans and air-conditioning equipment 
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working overtime in order to get relief 
from the heat. 

According to reports received, shrimp 
production decreased in Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana and increased in 
Texas. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing July 4, 1952 were: Louisiana 3,738 
barrels, including 1,425 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 1,295 barrels, includ- 
ing 1,082 barrels for canning; Alabama 
327 barrels, including 226 barrels for 
canning; and Texas 2,344 barrels, mak- 
ing a total of 7,704 barrels, which is 584 
less barrels than the previous week. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of shrimp de- 
creased 134,080 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 88,650 pounds more than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
973,161 pounds less than one year ago. 

The 25 canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama now canning shrimp 
reported that 17,887 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending July 5, 1952, which brought the 
total pack for the season to 727,604 
standard cases as compared with 786,421 
standard cases packed during the same 
period last season. 


HARD CRABS—Not many hard crabs 
are being produced and so far the sea- 
son has been a light one. 

Landings of hard crabs for the week 
ending July 4, 1952 were: Louisiana 
121,475 pounds; Mississippi 17,000; and 
Alabama 5,700 pounds, making a total 
of 144,175 pounds which is 97,005 
pounds less than the previous week. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


= 


FOR MANAGERS, 


380 pages of proven pro- 


| SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS everything ‘‘Canable”. 


AND BUYERS 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 


. | Sise 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound copy if | could not get another" 


Stamped in Gold 
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, 1 All the newest times and temperatures . . . Used by Food Processors to check times, : 
All the newest and latest products... . temperature and RIGHT procedure... 

‘ e Fruits « Vegetables * Meats e Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . . : | 

. Soups e Preserves e Pickles « Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 

n 

e Juice e¢ Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 

7 Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 

. with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 

“ to the warehouse. | . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
4.05-4.15 
Mam. Lge. No. 3.90-4.20 
No. 10 17.50 
Gem. Ne. 3.75-3.90 
Center Cuts, No. 1.40 
No. 10 14.50 


N.J. Colos. & Mam., No. 2..4.40-4.50 
MidiWst, Fey Cut Spears, 


No. 303 2.25 
BEANS, StrRINGLESS, GREEN 

MARYLAND 

No. 303 — 
No. 2 
No. 10 — 

Fey., Rd., cut, No. 
No. 2 —_ 

Ex. Std., Cut, 8 oz. — 
BO. BOB “135-1. 50 
No. 2 — 
No. 2% — 
No. 10 — 

Std., Cut, No. 
No. 2 — 
No. 10 

N.Y. Fey., Cut Wax, No. 2........ — 

WISCONSIN 

Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2........ 
No. 10 — 

2 sv., No. 2 — 

3 sv., No. 2 — 

Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 3038........00.0 — 
No. 2 
No. 10 — 

4 sv., No. 1 —— 
No. 303 — 
No. 2 
No. 10 

Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 303.....— 
No. 10 

Std., Cut, No. Out 
No. 2 Out 

NortHWEST (Blue Lakes) 

Wh. Fcey., No. 2, 1 sv.........2.55-2.60 
No. 303 2.30 
No. 10 12.75 

No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 12.00 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308............. 1.90 
No. 2 2.021% 
No. 10 10.50 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 808 ......1-70 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
No. 10 8.10 

No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

OZARKS 

Ex. Std. Cut, Gr., No. 308.......... 1.35 

Std. Cut, Gr., No. 808....0....00c0000 1.25 
No. 10 6.00 

N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 

1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 

Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv....... 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

No. 10 8.25-8.50 


BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 


Tiny 2.20-2.30 
Small 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 10.00 

Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. .......... 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
1.25-1.30 

MIDWEST 

No. 303 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 12.00 
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Fey., Sm. Gr., No. 1 ..... pononcoonennetl 1.50 
No. 303 2.15-2.80 
No. 10 11.00 

Med. Gr., No. 1 1.25 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 

BEETS 

N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........2.40 
85/0 "2.10 
10/0 1.85 

Fey., Cut, No. 2 1.10 
No. 10 4.50 

Fey., Sl., No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.25 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. .......0ee Out 
No. 303 Out 
No. 2 Out 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 

20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 

Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 

No. 303 -90 

No. 2 1.05 

No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 

N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 

N.W. Diced, No. 308 gl. .......... 1.17% 

CORN—(Nominally quoted) 

Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 

Nominal 

Ex. Std., No. 303. Nominal 
Nominal 


Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 303..Nominal 


No, 2 Nominal 
Nominal 
Ex. Std., No. 303. ...Nominal 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02......... Nominal 
Nominal 
C.S. Gold., Fey., ....Nominal 
...Nominal 
....Nominal 
Ex. Std., No. 303. .... Nominal 
Nominal 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 303........... 1.25 
Std. Ungr., No. 303... 
No. 2 BO 
No. 10 6.75 
Std., 4 sv., No. 308................1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Weer. BOB 1.15 
NortTHWEsSt SWEETS 
No. 303 1.93814 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% ° 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
2 sv., No. 303 2.15 
1.60-1.65 
8 sv., No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Std., 3 sv., 8 OZ. .95 
a Std., 3 sv., No. 303... “135-1. 421% 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Bix. € Nes BOB 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 ..... .-7.00-7.50 
No. 303 1.15 
6.50-6.75 
SAUERKRAUT 


Midwest, Fey., No. 303... 
No. 2 1.02% 
No. 2% 1.30 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 4.00-4.20 
Texans, Foy., NO. 1.05 
No. 2% 1.35 
No. 10 4.75 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.42%)-1.45 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
Ozark, Fcy., No. 303............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No, 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.85 
Toman, BOB 1.07% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATOES 
No. 2 


No. 3038 — 
No, 2 — 
No. 10 6.75 
No. 10 — 
New York, Fey., No. 
No. 2% 
No. 2% — 
Indiana 
Fey., No. 1 — 
No, 2 — 
No. 2% Out 
No. 2 —- 
No. 2% Out 
No. 10 — 
Std., No. 2 Out 
No. 10 Out 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 . 7.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
10.00 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
10.00-11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 12.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.046........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ -90- .95 
No. 10 6.00 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.046.......... — 
1.06 — 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No, 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.27% 
Mo, 10... 11.50 
10.00-10.50 
Std., No. 2% 2.621% 
No. 10 9.25 
CHERRIES 
RBiP., Water, Mes. 1.90 
No. 10 9.50 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%4..3.60-3.65 


Pu 


Choice, No. 2% 3.30-3.35 
No. 10 11.85 
Std., No. 2% 2.95-3.00 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz 1.25 
No. 2% 3.35-3.50 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 1 2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 3.00-3.25 
No. 10 12.75 
PEACHES 
No. 1 —- 4 
No. 10 — 
No. 1 _—_ 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 oc 
No. 1 — 
No. 10 — gto 
No. 10, Water ...... 
No. 10, S.P. Pie ; 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 1......2.50-2.60 
No. 2% 4.10 of 
+15.00-15.75 
Calif., Choice, No. 24..........3.70-3.80 41 
Std., No. 2% 2.85-2.95 in 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......00 2.80 wi 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 UP 
Crushed, No. 2 2.49 fa 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 di 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 th 
No. 10 11.80 se 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 cna 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 3 Ai 
46 072. 2.00-2.0715 h 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 072. 1.65-1.70 
ORANGE ifr 
Fla., No. 2 1.10 b 
46 02. 2.25-2.50 
PINEAPPLE k 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2........ 0214 ‘th 
46 oz. 2.3744 on 
No. 10 5.00 i 
TOMATO 
Md., Fey., No. 1.02%-1.20 lic 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 he 
Ind., Fey., NO. 1,124%4-1.20 Jay 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 be 
No. 10 5.00 
46 oz. 2.32%-2.60 Sti 
“to 
FISH of 
SALMON—Per Case re 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 27.00 ob 
16.50 
Pink, Tall, No, 1 20.00 4 on 
Y%’s 12.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 17.50-18.00 
1's 10.00 
SARDINES—PeEr Case 
Maine, Oil th 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 9.25-9.50 H 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 4 
5 oz, Small 3.15-3.20 | 
Medium 3.65-3.70 H 
Large 4.00 nj, 
Jumbo 4.35 
to 


TUNA—PEr Case 
Fey., White Meat, 
Fey., Light Meat, 


Std. 12.25-12.50 
Chunks and Flakezs.......... 1.00 
Grated 10.00 
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